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The mystery of Mrs. Roosevelt 

What is going on in the U. S. delegation to the 
United Nations? The daily press has been strangely 
silent about the mystifying fact that since November 
97 the acting chief of the whole delegation has been 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Ambassador Ernest A. 
Gross has long been “deputy permanent American 
delegate,” while Mrs. Roosevelt has been busying 
herself with drafting a declaration on human rights. 
Why was not Ambassador Gross named acting head 
of the delegation when Ambassador Warren R. Austin, 
chief U. S. delegate, became incapacitated? Mr. Aus- 
tin, now in this country, has indicated no plan to re- 
turn to Paris. At the risk of appearing Peglerian, we 
must protest against leaving the leadership of the U. S. 
delegation in the hands of the unrealistic first lady 
columnist. An example of her unrealism was her state- 
ment December 31 on her departure for Paris that 
“the most important matter facing the United Nations 
meeting in Paris is the question of disarmament.” That 
question has already been transmitted to a still-to-be- 
established Disarmament Commission, and is no 
longer on the agenda. An even more egregious ex- 
ample of Mrs. Roosevelt’s Pollyanna approach to 
world problems was her reply to reporters on her 
arrival December 23 for the Christmas vacation. 
Asked whether she thought the United States should 
bring up genocide charges against the Soviet-bloc 
countries, as urged by exiles and Americans of East- 
ern European ancestry, Mrs. Roosevelt, according to 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune of December 30, replied: 

How could you prove it? I'm not sure you can 

prove that. Unless you can prove it, there’s no 

use bringing it up. 
For reasons best known to herself, Mrs. Roosevelt has 
never liked the Genocide Convention, which outlaws 
the mass extermination of peoples. Her refusal to face 
the brutal facts of Soviet genocide disqualifies her for 
anything more than the minor and harmless role she 
has hitherto played in the U. S. delegation. 


. . - dodging the fact of Soviet genocide 

Thanks to Stalin’s stupidity, eyewitness testimony 
to the fact of genocide in Lithuania has been avail- 
able for months. In 1947, a severe famine drove 
thousands of East Prussians from the Koenigsberg 
region into Lithuania, where they lived precariously 
until last year. During last May and June, the Russian 
masters of Lithuania permitted some four thousand 
to return to East Germany, whence several hundred 
slipped into the Allied sectors. Since then, the West 
German newspapers have been filled with stories of 
what the escapees witnessed in martyred Lithuania. 
From the Mindener Tageblatt of November 13: “With- 
out cessation the Lithuanians and Poles are being 
shipped into the interior of Russia.” From the Han- 
noversche Presse of November 28: “They [the es- 
capees] described the current sovietization of the 
Baltic States, the mass deportations, and disclosed 
that during the past five years Lithuania, Latvia and 
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Estonia lost 880,000 people.” Our military authorities 
in Germany have thoroughly checked the stories of 
the escapees. With the facts available, only Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s complaisant attitude toward the Soviets 
on this question of genocide prevents effective use of 
such information. 


College enrolments taper off 

College enrolments have declined just 7.8 per cent, 
according to the U. S. Office of Education, from a total 
of 2.296 million a year ago to 2.116 million now. Last 
January, when the Administration proposed its double- 
barreled Universal Military Service and Training pro- 
gram, college educators became panicky. Many pre- 
dicted drops ranging from 25 to 50 per cent in men’s 
colleges. Congress showed proper concern for both 
students and institutions by passing a conservative 
draft bill, which set the induction age at 18% years and 
granted well-advised deferments for students. Regis- 
tration of male students has, of course, fallen more 
than that of women—nearly 11 per cent. The decrease 
in male freshmen was slightly higher—12.3 per cent. 
There are only 1.8 per cent fewer women in college 
than last year, largely accounted for by the 3 per cent 
decrease in freshmen. Other factors besides the draft 
account for the thinning out of enrolments. The low 
birth rates of the 1930's is one. Another was the sizable 
disappearance of GI's, their “Bill of Rights” having 
specified July 1, 1951 as the cut-off date for embarking 
upon courses of study at Government expense. Only 
388,747 veterans (men and women) remain in college, 
compared to 572,307 last year. The effect of the draft, of 
course, will be progressive. Men’s colleges will prob- 
ably have to weather several years of lean enrolments, 
even barring an all-out war, before the “baby boom” of 
1943 and the years following begins to show up on the 
campus. Men outnumber women as college students 
just about two to one. 


Needed: trained social workers 

Stewardship over the spending of $12 billion a year 
(two-thirds of it from public taxes) for the care of 
the sick, the poor and the aged in this country lies 
largely in the hands of social workers. Yet, according 
to a study published last month, presenting the re- 
sults of a nation-wide survey which took two years to 
complete, about 60 per cent of the 75,000 social work- 
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ers dispensing these costly services have had no grad- 
uate training for their careers. The study was made 
by Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, with the aid of a grant by the 
Carnegie Foundation, and has been published in book 
form by Columbia University Press. It is interesting 
to compare social work with the health professions. 
We spend about $10 billion a year on health services. 
To train personnel to dispense such services we have 
79 medical schools and about 1,200 nursing schools. 
In contrast, there are only 49 schools of social work 
offering graduate courses—two years of graduate work 
being necessary fully to qualify a social worker. Twen- 
ty-six of these schools are private, six of them Cath- 
olic. They cannot, at present, do more than replace 
retired and dying professionals. Here is a field of 
practical charity wide open to graduates of Catholic 
colleges, especially women. 


The Army hits at sexy book covers 

The Adjutant General of the U. S. Army recently 
sent an official letter to the American Book Publishers 
Council stating that since the U. S. book industry has 
always shown such great interest in soldier reading 
programs, he is sure it will be interested in a “growing 
problem in connection with the selection of paper- 
bound books distributed to the troops.” The problem 
is that “in searching for books . . . which meet public- 
library standards, standards which are satisfactory to 
the families of the young men in the service and to 
all authorities charged with the welfare of those men,” 
the Army runs into the “growing tendency of pub- 
lishers to use cover pictures and descriptive material 
which have a distinctly lurid and sensational charac- 
ter.” As a result, many books that might otherwise be 
quite desirable have to be dropped from the Army’s 
list. This letter has been transmitted to all publishers 
of pocket-sized books by John O’Connor, President of 
Grosset and Dunlap and of the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, who states his belief that many of the 
covers used today, though technically within the law, 
“are offensive to traditional family standards and are 
bringing paper-bound books into wide disrepute.” 
He concludes: 


I am of the opinion that unless publishers of 
paper-bound show greater restraint in the 
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pictorial cover exploitations, the local reactions 
already taking place against such covers may 
spread widely enough to be seriously damaging 
to the entire field of paper-bound books. 


The Army’s protest, added to the local activities Mr. 
O’Connor refers to, may be just the jolt publishers 
have needed. The Army deserves congratulations for 
this further proof of interest in real morale, and Mr. 
O’Connor praise for backing it up. 


Blood on our coal 

The 119 coal miners who died in the December 23 
explosion at West Frankfort, Ill., are all decently 
interred. Quietly they lie in their graves, deaf to the 
sobs and wordless moanings of their dear ones. To 
every widow the United Mine Workers has paid a 
death benefit of $1,000. In other ways, too, the union 
intends to help them and their children manage dur- 
ing the hard days ahead. In a few weeks the accident 
will be forgotten, as the explosion at Centralia in 
1947, the disaster at Old Ben No. 8 in 1949 and so 
many other mining tragedies have been forgotten. 
Does this terrible loss of life have to continue? Is it 
the price we have to pay for the high efficiency of 
our coal-mining industry? To heat our homes, to drive 
our railroads, to light our cities, does one miner in 
six have to be killed or injured every year? A good 
many experts say No. For some time now they have 
been advocating an amendment to the Federal Mine 
Safety Act of 1941 that would give to Federal in- 
spectors the right to close mines judged unsafe. Under 
present law the inspectors are permitted only to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations to the owners 
and State authorities. Only the latter have any power 
to order the operators to clean up their mines or close 
them. It is clear that the present set-up, dividing 
jurisdiction between State and Federal Governments 
and thereby weakening authority, is not stopping mine 
disasters, or even making them less frequent. During 
the present session Congress can easily make certain 
that the West Frankfort miners did not die in vain. 
It has merely to put some teeth in the Federal Mine 
Safety Act. The States have had a chance to do the 
job. They have not succeeded. It’s time for Washing- 
ton to step in and stop the slaughter. 


Report on farm price supports 

During the 18 years it has been in operation, the 
Government’s farm price-support program has cost 
the nation’s taxpayers $982 million. According to a 
report issued by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
on December 27, the year ending last June 30 was the 
costliest in the history of the program. In the course 
of buying and lending operations, designed to main- 
tain farm prices at various percentages of parity, CCC 
lost $346 million. While this large sum was being lost 
trying to keep farm prices up, other Government 
agencies were spending money trying to keep all 
prices down. This glaring inconsistency in Govern- 
ment policy, of which the public is becoming increas- 
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ingly aware, may yet force an unwilling Congress to 
restudy the whole question of price supports. Farmers 
are clearly entitled to protection from the price an- 
archy which, throughout history, has prevailed in 
agricultural markets. They are also entitled to some 
kind of income parity with industrial groups. It is 
clear, too, that neither of these goals can be reached 
without the use of subsidies. The question is, what 
kind of subsidies? The present subsidy system, based 
on loans and purchases to keep prices at an artificially 
high level, has the effect of doubly penalizing con- 
sumers. They are forced to pay artificially high prices 
at the grocery store, and are then taxed to keep the 
prices artificially high. The Brannan plan would re- 
lieve the consumer of one of these burdens. By guar- 
anteeing to farmers parity of income rather than of 
prices, it promises the consumer a break at the grocery 
store. Prices of perishable commodities would be al- 
lowed to find their own level. If they fell below parity, 
the Government would pay the difference directly to 
the farmer. The Brannan plan, which has been much 
criticized, may not be the answer. But then neither 
is the present costly system. 


Chair of Unity Octave, January 18-25 

The world-wide observance of the Chair of Unity 
Octave will undoubtedly meet with a more generous 
response this year than ever before. The observance 
of eight days of prayer for the return of separated 
Christians to the unity of the faith and for the con- 
version of non-Christians was originated by Father 
Paul, founder of the Anglican community of Graymoor 
on the Hudson. Observed for the first time by his own 
little group, January 18-25, in the year 1908, it bore 
its first fruits on October 30 of the following year 
when the entire community was corporately received 
into the Catholic Church. Blessed Pius X took a strong 
personal interest in the development of the Friars and 
Sisters of the Atonement, as the community was called. 
He blessed in a special way the Chair of Unity Octave 
which had so strikingly shown its efficacy in reuniting 
its promoters to the Chair of Peter. As the Rev. Ed- 
ward F. Hanahoe, S.A., national director of the Octave, 
points out, it was a real stroke of genius—or perhaps 
inspiration—on the part of Father Paul, that he chose 
the eight days between the feast of the Chair of Peter 
at Rome and that of the Conversion of St. Paul as 
the most fitting time for the Octave. Since the recep- 
tion of the Society of the Atonement into the Catholic 
Church, each succeeding Pope has blessed the Chair 
of Unity Octave and encouraged the faithful to partici- 
pate. Cardinal Agagianian, Patriarch of Armenia, on 
the occasion of his recent visit to New York warmly 
commended the Octave as an efficacious means to 
bring about that union of Christians which must pre- 
cede any hope for lasting world peace. Recent devel- 
opments in Germany and Holland toward union with 
the common father of Christians should encourage 
Catholics everywhere to participate in the observance 
of this Octave. 


THE FLORIDA BOMBINGS 

The killing of Harry T. Moore, leading Negro edu- 
cator in Florida, and the critical injury of his school- 
teacher wife by a bomb exploded on Christmas Day 
under their home in Mims, Central Florida, have 
drawn nationwide and even world-wide attention to 
a grim series of outrages which have been occurring 
in that State. In the past seven months, nine attempts 
were made to bomb Miami synagogues. Two days be- 
fore Christmas the sexton of Miami's SS. Peter and 
Paul Catholic Church discovered a home-made dyna- 
mite bomb lying before the main door. Fuse-sputter- 
ing dynamite sticks were planted on three occasions 
at Carver Village, a new Negro housing project close 
to Miami. State and local police, working with FBI 
agents and several national civil-rights organizations, 
have so far failed to find the culprits. 

The assassination of Mr. Moore, who was active as 
the State coordinator of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, drew indignant 
headlines in Le Monde, of Paris, for December 28, 
which quoted the NAACP’s statement that “a reign of 
terror and violence” existed in Florida. 

All investigators appear to be agreed that the three 
types of assault were unconnected, in so far as any 
single organized clique is concerned. The Carver 
Village dynamiting, from all accounts, appears to have 
been due to white resentment against giving over to 
Negroes what had been a moribund white housing 
project. “Hate-ridden maniacs” or thrill-seeking hood- 
lums are supposed to have been active in the attempts 
against Jewish and Catholic places of worship. Harry 
T. Moore’s slayers were probably motivated by resent- 
ment against his educational and legal espousal of 
interracial causes. Certain conclusions, however, seem 
fairly evident. 

1. Although the Florida officials of the Ku Klux 
Klan indignantly deny that it had any hand or part 
in the attempts, the events have followed the all-too- 
familiar patterns of KKK persecution of minority 
groups—racial and religious—in the past. Racial and 
religious prejudice, once it takes concrete form, swift- 
ly develops into an epidemic. It knows no boundaries 
of region, race or group. It can leap from city to city 
and from coast to coast, and can be directed against 
any group or association of people whom popular 
fancy or fear may fix upon. When such hatred is loose 
in the nation, nobody, no matter how strongly en- 
trenched, is safe. 

2. When any State is unable or unwilling to protect 
the life and liberty of a U. S. citizen engaged in ordi- 
nary legal and educational work within its borders, 
the Government of the United States must intervene. 
“States’ rights” cannot umbrella the murder of U. S. 
citizens. 

8. Finally, like it or not, Harry T. Moore’s murder 
has created a martyr in the cause of civil rights. Our 
country and its legislators face a final decision as to 
whether that issue is to be settled by reason and honest 
debate or by violence and suppression. J. L. F. 
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When the members of Congress assemble this week, 
they will face at least two certainties, some imponder- 
ables, and several uncertainties. All of these are sure 
either to spur or paralyze their actions. 

The first certainty, whether they like it or not, is that 
the cold war with Soviet Russia will continue. That is 
the overriding reality. It will color everything they do 
or say. The second is that ECA died as of December 
29, and that its place was taken by MSA ( Mutual Se- 
curity Agency). This was more than a mere alpha- 
betical change. The ECA’s four-year life was a brilliant 
success, probably the most brilliant in all our history. 
It really restored the free world’s self-respect, its eco- 
nomic cooperation, and thus helped to erect a solid 
social-economic dike against the spreading flood of 
communism. 

The life-span of MSA is uncertain, more uncertain 
than was that of ECA, which was scheduled for a 
four-year period. Its basic idea is that military secu- 
rity against Soviet aggression must necessarily follow 
upon economic security. General Eisenhower’s sound 
job of organizing NATO’s forces has already assured 
us that Soviet Russia can no longer make a sneak at- 
tack on the West (a fact not yet sufficiently recog- 
nized ). It remains for MSA to see to it that the Soviets 
are not able to gain a final victory if they do lose their 
heads and attack. 

Yet these two cardinal points in our foreign policy 
involve some imponderables. In the form of questions: 
will the free Western nations, now that they are on 
their feet economically, be willing to make the sacri- 
fices necessary to defend themselves militarily? Will 
the American people continue to hold the line on MSA 
as they did on ECAP The answer to these two crucial 
questions depends on Congress, which so far has gone 
along, almost unanimously, on furnishing the money 
needed for both ECA and MSA. But the answer to this 
further question depends on another question: will 
the American people be able to maintain its essential 
unity in the face of the discordant voices which are 
clamorous on a lesser level than that of the two high 
paramount policies we have adopted? 

These imponderables raise new uncertainties. These 
are, in an election year: will Eisenhower consent to 
transfer his efforts for the free world’s unity from his 
present subordinate position to the higher one of the 
Presidency? Will Truman have the greatness to step 
aside if national and free-world unity demand it? Will 
Senator Taft come forward with a new world program 
that will ensure confidence here and abroad? Or will 
the July conventions, the ensuing campaigns and the 
November elections merely present the old partisan 
strife, in the face of a possible world conflagration? 

Wi_FRmD Parsons 
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The first of twenty billboards offering free instruction 
in the faith by mail from the Catholic Information 
Society has been posted in Detroit. “Seek peace of 
mind in the Church,” the billboard says in huge letters, 
A cross appears on one side and a church spire rises 
in the background. 

pB According to statistics released by the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith in 
Rome, 1,240 Catholic missionaries were expelled from 
China during 1951. At least 300 priests and 22 bishops 
are still in Communist prisons there. 

p> Religious News Service reports the following in- 
triguing advice for men who drink to excess, given by 
Most Rev. John J. Wright, Bishop of Worcester, Mass., 
in a radio address: 


First build a bar in your own home and be the 
only customer. Then you have neither license nor 
protection to pay. Give your wife six dollars to 
buy the first quart of liquor—remembering there 
should be at least sixteen drinks in the quart. Buy 
the drinks from no one but your wife and pay at 
the rate a bar would charge. By the time the first 
quart is finished, she will have six dollars to start 
business again. If you live ten years and continue 
to buy from her, you can then die of delirium 
tremens and she will have plenty to bury you, 
educate your children, marry a decent man and 
forget the misery you brought her. 


p> The University of San Francisco and Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles have abandoned intercollegiate 
football. In recent years thirty-two other major uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the country have 
taken the same step. 

B The Holy Father, receiving the credentials of 
Chile’s new Ambassador to the Holy See, Raul Yrar- 
razaval Lecaros, declared that no state has anything 
to fear from the freedom it gives the Church in the 
fields of education and social action. Wherever the 
Church can exercise her influence, said His Holiness, 
love of country and patriotism develop, as well as the 
desire for progress and social justice. These, when 
allied with a religious spirit, open glorious future 
prospects for the nation. 

Bp In a seven-month period of 1951, pilgrims to 
Lourdes numbered 1.83 million, among them 24,224 
sick persons. Visitors to the shrine from all parts of 
France and many foreign countries travelled in 416 
special trains. 

B On Dec. 27, after prolonged illness, died Rev. John 
Stein, S.J., 81, director of the famed Vatican astro- 
nomical observatory since 1930. Fr. Stein arranged 
the transfer of the observatory from Rome to the 
papal summer palace at Castelgandolfo, where better 
observing conditions and new equipment (much of it 
American) increased efficiency. R. V. L. 
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Social justice among nations 


In clarifying the role of the Church in promoting 
world peace, Pope Pius XII in his 1951 Christmas 
Message reiterated certain Catholic social and politi- 
cal principles governing the relations between states. 
No convenient systematic statement is available from 
which to learn these principles. For this and other 
reasons they do not seem to have been firmly incor- 
porated into the social philosophy of American 
Catholics generally. 

The Holy Father declared that the Church “elevates 
and strengthens society” by the “continuous, enlight- 
ening and strengthening action of the grace of Christ 
on the hearts and minds of citizens and statesmen . . .” 
To what end? To motivate them to recognize and 
pursue the “purposes of the Creator in all human rela- 
tionships . . .” These “purposes of the Creator,” he 
said, included this injunction: “that within as well as 
among nations they practise social justice and charity” 
(emphasis added). 

The virtue of social justice is therefore to be ap- 
plied among nations. It obliges all social elements 
and requires that benefits and burdens in society be 
properly apportioned according to a reasonable meas- 
ure of “equality.” The kind of equality involved is 
what goes by the name of “equality of proportion,” 
as distinguished from “arithmetical equality.” 

This kind of justice, a justice of proportionate 
equality, found its place in Western moral philosophy 
as early as the time of Aristotle. It forms the core, 
one might say, of the social encyclicals. The fact that 
Dean Clarence Manion did not even advert to social 
justice when writing about equality in his The Key 
to Peace is one reason why that book has been severely 
criticized as a distortion of Catholic social teaching. 

To understand why social justice must be prac- 
tised among nations, it is necessary to recall the full 
Catholic teaching about the use of material goods. 
Everyone knows that the Church defends the right 
of private property. That is only half the story. How 
many know that, in Catholic teaching, earthly goods 
should be used, as much as possible, for the benefit 
of all mankind? This part of Catholic moral philosophy 
goes back to at least the time of Clement of Alex- 
andria (d. ca. 215 A.D.). The early Christian writers 
were deeply concerned about Our Lord’s startling 
declaration: “It is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 19:24). They solved 
the dilemma by saying that if a rich man used his 
wealth for the benefit of others, he could be saved. 

Something similar must be said of nations, too. 
That is why America’s Editor-in-Chief, in an address 
he gave last October, declared: 


Now when people criticize the Marshall plan 
as a ‘give-away program, when they label it in 
derision ‘Operation Rat-hole,’ they are contra- 
dicting basic Catholic teaching on the use of 
material goods (see full text in the Catholic 
Mind, January, 1952). 
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In a column which was published in two diocesan 
newspapers, this statement was criticized, mostly 
because it was completely misunderstood. But why 
should it be misunderstood? Rich nations, as well as 
rich individuals, are obliged, as the Holy Father has 
made clear, to practise “social justice and charity” in 
order to bring their policies into line with the “pur- 
poses of the Creator.” 

It is no accident, therefore, that statesmen whom 
the Church has “enlightened”—such as Konrad Aden- 
auer, Alcide de Gasperi and Robert Schuman in 
Europe—have taken the lead in proposing truly pro- 
gressive measures to bring relations between states 
into conformity with the “purposes of the Creator.” 

What is anomalous is that there are not more of 
them and that in this country journalists and politi- 
cians who seem largely to ignore Catholic principles 
win such large followings among American Catholics. 
We all have a lot of homework to do before we be- 
come fully Catholic in our thinking about the rela- 
tions between all peoples on this earth. The Holy 
Father has shown the lines this study should take. 


Doctors in politics 


From all indications, not the least interesting part 
of what promises to be a year of almost unparalleled 
political maneuvering will be the role doctors and 
their allies will play in 1952’s electioneering. Both 
doctors and their patients will want to give serious 
consideration to the implications of this new venture 
on the part of the health professions. 

The American people, including the editors of this 
Review, hold the health professions in very high re- 
gard. That so many physicians subscribe to AMERICA 
and that so many have even become America’s Asso- 
ciates gratifies us a great deal. We are especially 
pleased, because not a few physicians took offense at 
the position we adopted on the issue of compulsory 
health insurance a couple of years ago. 

As a matter of fact, we never committed ourselves 
in favor of the Administration’s proposal. What we 
did was to insist that this proposal deserved serious 
study. We took sharp issue with the American Medical 
Association’s write-off of the plan as “socialistic.” We 
respect the opinions of those who oppose compulsory 
health insurance, so long as they stick to facts. This is 
still our position. 

The Modern Hospital, a monthly journal published 
in Chicago, carried an extremely interesting article 
by R. M. Cunningham Jr. in its December, 1951 issue, 
on “Can Political Means Gain Professional Ends?” The 
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article was based on a “confidential report that is being 
circulated among medical-society officials,” portraying 
the methods used by the “Healing Arts Professions” 
in a congressional election in Pennsylvania and in the 
Dulles-Lehman senatorial election in New York in 
1949. This report is said to be a “blueprint for political 
organization of the medical, nursing and hospital pro- 
fessions in the 1952 Presidential campaign.” Dentists, 
druggists and—though they used to be “quacks” to 
A.M.A.’s Morris Fishbein—osteopaths and chiroprac- 
tors also play their roles in this new effort to “fight 
fire with fire,” as the promoters of the plan say in justi- 
fying their political action. 

What are these new medico-political methods? Like 
the CIO-Political Action Committee, the doctors re- 
sort to letter-writing (to their patients), to personal 
telephone calls and even, themselves or through others, 

* to door-to-door canvassing in favor of the “right” can- 
didate, i.e., the one opposed to “socialized medicine.” 
They use visits to their offices by patients to ask the 
latter to vote “right.” They use “spot” radio appeals 
as election day nears. They also display political 
posters in their offices. 

The medico-political campaign in Pennsylvania suc- 
ceeded in electing Congressman Saylor, an opponent 
of “socialized medicine,” by a plurality of 8,488 “in an 
off-year election in which the vote cast was 99 per 
cent of the total in the last Presidential election.” No 
fewer than 20,544 voters switched from the Demo- 
cratic to the Republican column. In New York State 
the campaign failed—partly (it is hinted) because so 
many “cosmopolitan” (i.e., Jewish?) healers in New 
York City preferred Mr. Lehman. Still, the Statewide 
campaign rolled up a very impressive total of “2,422,- 
737 simple, clean-cut messages the electorate could 
understand.” All this adds up to extremely formidable 
pressure-group tactics on the part of the “Healing 
Arts Professions.” 

Such political power, capitalizing on the implicit 
faith patients have in their doctors, carries heavy re- 
sponsibilities. The health professions should maintain 
the highest standards of accuracy in their political cam- 
paigning. In some respects they have, in the past, 
fallen far short of accuracy and even honesty: 

1. In one newspaper display, for example, the medi- 
co-politicians claimed that Britain’s public health pro- 
gram “has already put Great Britain in virtual bank- 
ruptcy.” This is false: overseas trade deficits are the 
main cause of Britain’s troubles. 

2. The parallel the doctors draw between Britain’s 
“socialized medicine” and the Administration’s pro- 
posal conceals the essential fact that Britain’s is in no 
real sense an insurance program to begin with. 

8. The A.M.A.’s claim that “socialized medicine” 
paved the way for the rise of Hitler in Germany is 
nonsense. 

4. The A.M.A. even invented a quotation from 
Lenin, to wit: “Socialized medicine is the keystone to 
the arch of the Socialist state.” After the Library of 
Congress could not locate this statement in Lenin’s 
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voluminous works, Rep. Andrew J. Biemiller (D.,, 
Wisc.) challenged the A.M.A. to produce the citation. 
The latter admitted it could not, but continued to use 
this phony ammunition (see the Congressional Rec- 
ord for December 20, 1950). 

Last November, Dr. Paul R. Hawley, former na- 
tional director of both the Blue Cross and the Blue 
Shield voluntary health-insurance plans and now di- 
rector of the American College of Surgeons, charged 
both sides in this controversy with being “emotional.” 

Doctors have every right to defend by political ac- 
tion what they conceive to be their professional in- 
terests. The means they adopt, however, should be 
honest and accurate. Otherwise the doctors will propel 
us farther down the road to “pseudo-democracy,” 
while alarming us about the “communism” of state 
health insurance. 


Making sense in steel 


The best estimate of the steel dispute, which is now 
before the Wage Stabilization Board, was made more 
than two weeks ago by the genial but tough-minded 
director of the Office of Price Stabilization. In a 
memorandum which he submitted to his immediate 
superior, the boss of Economic Stabilization, Michael 
DiSalle wrote: 


Steel wages are not so low that a reasonable 
wage increase within the stabilization framework 
would fail to satisfy the rank and file of the union. 

They are not so low that the leadership could 
expect public sympathy for a policy that would 
destroy the stabilization program and give the 
strongly organized unions wage increases at the 
expense of the weaker segments of labor, at the 
expense of white-collar workers and at the ex- 
pense of widows and orphans. 


Having thus paid his respects to the union leaders, 
who threatened not merely to “bend” but to “break” 
the wage stabilization line, Mr. DiSalle was no less 
forthright in dealing with the industry: 


Steel industry profits are running far above 
the industry-earnings standard which ESA has in- 
structed me to use as a test for decisions on price 
increases. The excess over that standard is so large 
that the industry clearly can absorb any reason- 
ably probable wage increase, with a substantial 
margin left over for other cost increases. 


“It is very easy,” said the price director, summing up 
his argument, “to make both parties look utterly silly, 
if they insist that fairness requires a weakening of 
stabilization rules for their sake—and both of them 
know it.” 

As for the steelworkers, they have felt the inflation- 
ary impact of the defense efforts much less than have 
many other groups in the population. Average hourly 
earnings in steel have gone up 20 cents since Korea, 
from $1.67 to $1.87. It is true that, if January 15, 1950 
is used as the base, the steelworkers haven’t done so 
well as the coal miners, or the auto workers. It is also 
true that a large part of their gain represents longer 
hours of work, work on holidays at premium pay, and 
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night work. Nevertheless, as Mr. DiSalle argues, there 
is nothing so wrong with their economic status that it 
cannot be righted by a wage increase within the 
limits fixed by the Wage Stabilization Board. Those 
limits are already generously elastic. 

By stubbornly insisting that all additional wage 
costs must be passed along to the consumer, the steel 
industry is even more vulnerable to public criticism 
than is the union. Though steel earnings were excel- 
lent during the last war, they were then modest com- 
pared with profits these past five postwar years. In 
1947 the industry earned $1.07 billion before taxes; 
in 1948, $1.41 billion; in 1949, $1.11 billion. Then 
came Korea and profits hit $1.98 billion in 1950 and 
this year will come close to $2.6 billion. The rate of 
return on net worth has run from 17.1 per cent in 
1949 to an estimated 36 per cent this year. 

Admittedly these figures are rough. For one thing 
it is hard to determine what the steel industry is, 
since many of the companies are engaged in activities 
which fall into other industrial categories, like mining 
and shipping. Then, too, all the figures above are be- 
fore Federal taxes, which took a healthy bite out of 
earnings. 

Even so, according to ESA economists, the indus- 
try’s profits are away ahead of the fair-earnings stand- 
ard used to determine the need for price relief. That 
standard is 85 per cent of average earnings during 
the best three years between 1946 and 1949, which 
was an excellent period profitwise. The excess of pres- 
ent earnings over the standard is about $770 million. 
That is much more than enough to cover any reason- 
able wage increase granted the workers. 

Some defense officials are reported willing to buy 
peace in steel by making unwarranted concessions to 
both the union and the industry. Before it’s too late, 
we suggest they listen to Mike DiSalle. 


Will “Spseudo-democracy”’ 
defeat the envoy? 


The year 1952 promises to put American democracy 
to ever more severe tests. The ultimate proof of our 
civic strength does not come in the flush of patriotism 
with which we fight all-out wars. It comes in the way 
we all work together in the extremely delicate busi- 
ness of striving to avert such catastrophes. 

The bigger we grow, the more powerful become the 
numberless associations into which various segments 
of our people organize themselves to promote their 
economic, social, political, cultural and religious in- 
terests. These organizations tend to replace individual 
action almost entirely. The great safeguard against 
unjust government—popular control of its decisions 
and actions—falls largely into the hands of those who 
shape the policies and wield the political influence of 
powerful pressure groups. Whether we remain a gen- 
uine democracy or degenerate into a “pseudo-democ- 
racy” depends largely on how these large organiza- 
tions approach big problems. 


To perform their functions properly they should 
help their members and the public generally to under- 
stand and discuss major issues fairly and intelligently 
before pushing for decisions. They ought to make a 
real effort to canvass the opinions of those they claim 
to represent. What if organizational bureaucracies 
substitute the mass voting power of their memberships, 
without even sampling rank-and-file opinion, for ra- 
tional discussion and decision? What if they use their 
apparatus of communication to distort issues and 
terrify their publics instead of enlightening them? In 
this case, far from activating the well-springs of de- 
mocracy, they are poisoning them. They are making a 
travesty of “popular control of government.” They 
replace reason with blind will. The people decide 
issues, indeed—without ever having had a fair chance 
to learn what the issues were all about. This is “pseudo- 
democracy.” 

With increasing frequency in the past few years, 
this very debauchery of democracy—if the phrase is 
not too strong—has taken place. The Brannan plan, 
for example, was torpedoed by pressure groups as 
“socialistic.” The same fate befell government-aided 
public housing for hard-pressed middle-income groups. 
Federal aid for bus rides to nonpublic schools was de- 
picted as somehow “unconstitutional,” which was the 
exact opposite of the truth. Compulsory health in- 
surance was killed by a barrage of propaganda and 
political pressure. Does anyone pretend that the Ameri- 
can people ever had a chance to find out what these 
proposals were, in any detail? They all fell victims 
of political mayhem. 

The American people now have before them the 
issue of sending an envoy to the Vatican. The Minis- 
terial Association of Montgomery, Ala., last October 
urged Senators Lester Hill and John Sparkman (D., 
Ala.) “to oppose with all their influence” this “un- 
American” proposal. What is worse, both Senators 
assured the ministers that they would oppose con- 
firmation of General Clark. Two votes in the Senate, 
and perhaps more, have therefore been committed be- 
fore the issue has even been unfolded. 

Some Protestant clergymen, chiefly Episcopalian, 
have asked for a fair, level-headed discussion of the 
Vatican issue before a decision is reached. But most 
national Protestant organizations rolled their heavy 
artillery up to the front line and filled the field with 
smoke as soon as the announcement was made. 

Let’s hope, for a change, that the Vatican issue will 
be calmly aired after the emotional outburst has sub- 
sided. Catholics are not going to marshal political 
pressure to overcome the pressure on the other side. 
If this issue is going to be resolved on a pressure basis, 
it is already dead. But in that case real democracy 
has also itself suffered a serious setback. Rejection of 
the Clark nomination will merely be another example 
of the trend towards the degeneration of our political 
system into a “pseudo-democracy”"—government con- 
trolled by private bureaucracies instead of by the 
people. 
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How revolutionary 
is the CIO? 


Benjamin L. Masse 








Has THE CIO kicked over the traces and gone 
ideological? Has it broken with the historic bread-and- 
butter past of American trade unionism and set off on 
a new and alien course? Has the ghost of Sam Gompers 
—the London cigar-maker who routed the Socialists a 
half-century ago and fixed U. S. labor firmly in the 
framework of American capitalism—faded before a 
fresh vision in the fertile mind of Philip Murray? 

In two articles in Business Week (Dec. 1 and 8) 
knowledgeable labor editor Merlyn Pitzele says “Yes.” 
The long identification of the goals of labor—“more, 
always more”—with the capitalistic system has ended, 
he asserts, at least for the CIO. Now Philip Murray 
and the CIO “are advocating a program that seeks 
frankly to reorganize the nation’s economic system and 
give the unions here a goal more in the European labor 
mold than anything a respectable group of American 
labor has ever been committed to before.” 


A New “Ism”? 


What is this foreign goal to which the delegates 
to the last CIO convention, urged on by Mr. Murray, 
committed their great organization? It’s not socialism, 
writes Mr. Pitzele, since it does not require the expro- 
priation of capital and the nationalization of business. 
If a label is needed, it might be called a “latter-day 
form of syndicalism.” Intellectually, it is a “mishmash 
of Marx, Sorel, papal encyclicals, [WW slogans, Mus- 
solini labor syndicates and Weimar Republic politics.” 
More concretely, what the CIO envisages is “an in- 
dustrial system in which the policy-making, directional 
boards of authority are manned by an equal number 
of labor and shareholder representatives.” 

In other words, asserts the BW editor, the CIO is 
plugging for Mitbestimmung (“co-determination” ), 
the postwar German reform which vindicates for 
workers an equal voice with management on corpora- 
tion boards of directors. Whatever else this is, Mr. 
Pitzele warns his readers, “it isn’t capitalism, the 
essence of which is that the owner runs the enterprise.” 

Mr. Pitzele appears to be the only labor reporter 
who spotted this revolutionary shift in CIO policy. 
All the other newsmen and editorial writers took the 
New York convention in stride. If they singled out 
anything worthy of public apprehension, it was the 
belligerent resolution on wages, which seemed to pre- 
sage an open break with the defense stabilization 
program. That doesn’t argue necessarily that the well- 
balanced Mr. Pitzele has for once gone off the deep 
end. He may really have detected something in the 
proceedings that his less ideologically alert colleagues 
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A resolution on “Industrial Planning and Industry 
Councils” adopted at the CIO convention, November 
5, 1951 seemed to Merlyn Pitzele, labor editor of 
Business Week, to indicate that the CIO’s leaders 
are importing European ideologies into American 
industrial relations. Father Masse, examining the 
resolution in the light of U. S. labor history and the 
statements of CIO leaders, does not share Mr. 
Pitzele’s alarm. 


missed, and thereby scooped every mother’s son of 
them. That would be a most unusual feat, but it could 
conceivably happen. Did it happen in this case? 

On the first day of the CIO convention, November 5, 
the appropriate committee recommended to the dele- 
gates a resolution on “Industrial Planning and Industry 
Councils.” The resolution advocates something called 
“nation-wide economic planning in the basic indus- 
tries,” which planning is to be carried out “with the 
participation of Industry Councils composed of repre- 
sentatives of the principal economic groups and the 
Government .. .” 

Over and above the Industry Councils, which may 
be regarded as the grass-roots element in the scheme, 
would be a “National Production Board,” representing 
organized labor, farmers, consumers, industrial man- 
agement and Government. The relationship between 
the National Production Board and the Industry Coun- 
cils is expressed in very general terms. The resolution 
merely refers to “an interchange of ideas and decisions” 
between Board and Councils, “in order that a gen- 
eral national plan may be evolved by democratic 
methods...” 


ScorpE Or PRropos—eD PLANNING 


The scope of the planning is described in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Experience in this field has shown that the in- 
dustrial policies which should be brought under 
democratic direction by such methods include, 
among others, guarantees of collective bargain- 
ing and union security, firm wages-and-hours 
floors for industrial workers, stable price ceilings 
to protect purchasing power and guard against 
inflation, and decisions on production levels, on 
the rate and nature of capital investment, on the 
rate and nature of technological change, on the 
size and location of industrial plants and on the de- 
velopment and conservation of natural resources. 


Before this resolution was unanimously approved, only 
two speakers addressed themselves to it. The first, 
John Brophy, who has long been officially identified 
with the development of the Industry Council plan, 
spoke very briefly. Only the following remark has any 
pertinence for our consideration here: 

I may add that collective bargaining, important 
as it is, is only one of the steps to the controlling 
of our national economy and making it serve the 
interests of the people. 

Clearly, then, the Industry Council plan is 1) some- 
thing beyond collective bargaining, and 2) something 
that involves orderly planning for a specific goal. 
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Mr. Murray, the other speaker, discoursed at greater 
length. He reviewed the history of economic planning 
in the United States from NRA days, through World 
War II, down to the present defense effort. The de- 
pression of the 1930's, he argued, proved the need 
for planning, and once defense goals have been met 
the same need will reappear. 

Unless some comprehensive plan is undertaken 
within the framework of our industry in the 
United States, we may find ourselves confronted 
with the pendulum swinging in the opposite di- 
rection and no well-conceived plans under way 
to provide full employment for the countless thou- 
sands of people who may be required to walk 
the streets. 


The Industry Council plan is not socialistic, Mr. 
Murray explained. Conservatives have called it com- 
munistic, and Communists have called it Catholic and 
papal. Actually, the CIO leader told the delegates, 
it is “a trade-union plan, conceived by trade unionists, 
to help America get back on its feet and keep Amer- 
ica on its economic feet.” Then he added: 


I would liken this plan to the plan that was 
promulgated in Germany when only recently in- 
dustry and government, trade unions and con- 
sumers, almost unanimously agreed, with the sanc- 
tion of the Bonn Government, to establish a pro- 
gram of co-determination for Western Germany. 


That was the reference which rang a bell at Business 
Week and incited Mr. Pitzele to sound the alarm. 


A MatrTer OF PERSPECTIVE 


Lest some of our employer readers start riding off 
intemperately in every direction, intent on yet an- 
other crusade to save the private-enterprise system, 
I should like to propose several considerations which 
may help to keep this whole business in perspective. 

1. The CIO’s Industry Council plan is not new. It 
was first proposed, as a depression measure, way back 
in 1938. It was dusted off and presented to President 
Roosevelt in 1940 as the “CIO Defense Plan.” Since 
that time it has been regularly proposed in resolution 
form to every CIO convention, and just as regularly 
approved. John Brophy has described it to audiences 
in different parts of the country and has written about 
it in national magazines. It does not mark, then, a 
new departure in CIO policy. 

2. Except for the name, the Industry Council plan 
is not a radically new development in U. S. labor 
thinking as a whole. At the 1923 AFL convention in 
Portland, Oregon, the executive council issued a mani- 
festo, “Industry's Manifest Duty,” which incorporated 
the idea of industrial planning by organized economic 
groups. The AFL approved the same idea when it 
appeared, with considerable business support, in the 
NRA of Blue Eagle fame. Again in 1944, the AFL 
advocated an Office of War Mobilization and Adjust- 
ment “with an economic commission composed of 
representatives of the basic economic functional or- 
ganizations of workers, employers and farmers.” 


3. Labor has long since ceased to believe that it 
can fulfill the aspirations of American workers within 
the narrow framework of collective bargaining over 
wages, hours and working conditions. 

Contrary to what is generally written on this subject, 
Samuel Gompers himself recognized that labor had 
to go beyond simple collective bargaining. That is 
why he took a leading part in drafting the Portland 
Manifesto. What Gompers remained unalterably op- 
posed to was not economic planning and industrial 
self-government, but Government intervention in and 
direction of the affairs of labor and business. Very 
likely the Portland Manifesto was meant to be an 
invitation to business to collaborate with labor pre- 
cisely in order to forestall Government control. 

Since the Portland convention the AFL has con- 
ceded the inadequacy of collective bargaining by ac- 
cepting both the social legislation of the New Deal 
and the proposed reforms of the Fair Deal. 

4. Before concluding that the Industry Council plan 
is an alien notion destructive of American capitalism, 
the reader ought to note that the CIO is not proposing 
it as such. Mr. Murray looks upon it as the native fruit 
of labor experience in this country and something 
which can be “undertaken within the framework of 
our industry in the United States.” At first sight his 
likening of the plan to co-determination in Germany 
would seem to contradict this. Actually, addressing 
the delegates “off the cuff,” Mr. Murray was guilty of 
an inept and misleading comparison. Mitbestimmung 
is not a scheme for the equal participation of labor 
with management on councils concerned with the 
well-being of an entire industry, or on a National 
Production Board concerned with the functioning of 
the whole economy. It is equality of representation 
as between workers and stockholders on the boards 
of directors of individual firms. Unless words have 
lost their meaning, that is not what the CIO is calling 
for at all. 


PRESERVING A COMPETITIVE ECONOMY 


But even if one concedes, for the sake of argument, 
that the CIO’s Industry Councils are not an importa- 
tion from Europe, is it not true that their adoption 
would destroy our capitalistic system? 

That depends on the powers the National Produc- 
tion Board and the Industry Councils would exercise, 
and also on the meaning a person gives to capitalism. 
Mr. Pitzele writes that the ability of owners to run 
their businesses is the “essence” of capitalism. If this 
is so, then the CIO plan would not destroy capitalism 
provided that the plan functioned within the frame- 
work of the anti-trust laws. In that event we would 
still have a competitive, market economy. If, however, 
the Board and the Councils were to be given authority 
to fix wages and prices, to determine entry into the 
industry, to dictate investment and production policies 
—if, in a word, they had the power to plan or manage 
the economy in a strict sense—the CIO would, indeed, 
be advocating a radically new economic system. 
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Though the language of the resolution 1s none too 
clear on this point, it seems to me that the burden of 
evidence, gathered from CIO literature and practice, 
is against an anti-capitalistic interpretation of the 
Industry Council plan. Mr. Pitzele would probably 
agree that it’s hard to imagine the CIO buying any- 
thing even remotely resembling wage fixing—and it 
should be remembered that if prices are fixed, wages 
have to be fixed, too. 

Furthermore, the concept of ownership control has 
not been a static one in our history. Through legisla- 
tion and union pressures, the power of businessmen 
to shape their policies has been limited in all sorts 
of ways. Yet despite all the new restrictions on man- 
agerial freedom, we still have, by common consent, a 
capitalistic system. If Mr. Pitzele could show that the 
Industry Council plan would so circumscribe owner- 
ship as to destroy its character, his warnings would be 


amply justified. But he has not shown this, and, in 
this writer’s opinion, cannot show it. 

5. Finally, it should be noted that the CIO proposal 
falls into the category of economic reform. It is not 
an ideological proposal, in the sense that socialism or 
anarchism or communism is an ideology. It doesn’t 
purport to be a philosophy of life, or even of society, 
In the final analysis, it is simply a scheme to make the 
American economy, based on free labor, free business 
and free agriculture, function more efficiently and more 
consistently than it has in the past. It is the antithesis 
of class warfare and of statism. It may not be a wise 
scheme, although it happens to fit in very well with 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Employment Act of 
1946. But wise or not, it is not a scheme that can be 
readily dismissed as a “mishmash of Marx, Sorel, papal 
encyclicals, IWW slogans, Mussolini labor syndicates 
and Weimar Republic politics.” 





The case of 
John Stewart Service 





Vincent S. Kearney 





Career DIPLOMAT John S. Service, after being 
dismissed from the State Department on the ground 
that his loyalty was suspect, challenged the authority 
of the nation’s top arbiter in loyalty questions on 
December 21. He filed an appeal from the decision 
of the Civil Service Commission’s Loyalty Review 
Board, which had recommended his dismissal. 
Through his attorneys he indicated that, if the appeal 
failed, the case would be taken to the Federal courts. 

The Service case has been news off and on since 
August, 1945, when a grand jury, investigating the 
Amerasia case, in which he had been involved (Am. 
12/29/51, p. 347), cleared him with a “no true bill.” 
Thereafter the State Department’s Loyalty and Securi- 
ty Board cleared Service on January 18, 1949; March 
1, 1950; October 6, 1950; March 7, 1951 and June 11, 
1951. After a Presidential order had tightened the 
norm for dismissal of Government employees from 
“reasonable grounds” for finding a person disloyal to 
“reasonable doubt” of his loyalty, the departmental 
board again acquitted him on July 31, 1951. CSC’s 
Loyalty Review Board entered the case last October 
9 for what is known as a “post-audit” and returned 
its verdict on December 13. 

The State Department employe has been under fire 
for so long and acquitted of disloyalty charges so 
often that his dismissal evoked sympathy from many 
who probably would have approved the verdict had 
it been returned six and a half years ago. On the 
other hand, the ardent followers of Senator McCarthy 
rejoiced in what they assumed to be a vindication of 
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The recent dismissal of John S. Service from the 
State Department on the ground of “reasonable 
doubt” as to his loyalty gives Father Kearney the 
occasion to examine some aspects of the Govern- 
ment’s loyalty program. If the Service case goes to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, the issues raised might 
jeopardize the whole future of the loyalty investiga- 
tions. 


the Senator from Wisconsin. The Service case, it seems, 
proves the latter’s allegations that many card-carrying 
Communists or Communist sympathizers have in- 
fested the State Department. 

As a matter of fact, CSC’s Loyalty Review Board 
found no evidence that Service was either a Commu- 
nist, a Communist sympathizer or even disloyal to the 
United States. What it found was that Service’s deal- 
ings with Philip Jaffe, former editor of the now defunct 
magazine Amerasia, were inexcusable indiscretions 
which cast some “reasonable doubt” on his loyalty. In 
view of the fact that President Truman had changed 
the loyalty standards, CSC felt it had no alternative 
but to recommend his dismissal. 

This presupposes, of course, that the nation’s high- 
est loyalty board was not overstepping the limits of 
its authority when it took up the Service case. That it 
did overstep them is Service’s contention and the basis 
for his appeal. Should the case go to the Federal 
courts, CSC’s decision may be reversed. 

Executive Order No. 9835 was issued by President 
Truman on March 21, 1947. Its purpose was to provide 
measures to insure that “persons employed in the 
Federal service be of complete and unswerving loyalty 
to the United States.” The measures had a twofold 
aim; 1) to afford the maximum of protection to the 
United States against the infiltration of disloyal per- 
sons into the Government, and 2) to give equal pro- 
tection to employes against unfounded accusations of 
disloyalty. This meant that henceforward Government 
employes and those desirous of entering Government 
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service would have to undergo investigation, as fol- 
lows: 

a. Investigations of persons entering the com- 
petitive service shall be conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission, except in such cases as are 
covered by a special agreement between the Com- 
mission and any given department or agency. 

b. Investigations of persons other than those 
entering the competitive service shall be con- 
ducted by the employing department or agency. 
Departments and agencies without investigative 
organizations shall utilize the investigative facili- 
ties of the Civil Service Commission (emphasis 
added). 


Service’s case, since he was not a “person entering the 
competitive service” but long an employe of the State 
Department, was correctly investigated by a depart- 
mental board—which acquitted him six times. Where, 
then, does the CSC enter the picture? 


Dm CSC Have Jurispicrion? 


It seems to have been taken for granted that CSC’s 
function was to review the findings of the State De- 
partment Loyalty Board. By its very title it is a review 
board. But does its authority extend to employes 
cleared by departmental boards? Treating the re- 
sponsibilities of the CSC in regard to loyalty investiga- 
tions, Executive Order 9835 states: 


The Board shall have authority to review cases 
involving persons recommended for dismissal on 
grounds relating to loyalty by the loyalty board 
of any department or agency and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the head of the employing 
department or agency. Such cases may be re- 
ferred to the Board either by the employing de- 
partment or agency or by the officer or employe 
concerned (emphasis added). 

Judging from the wording of the law, the CSC Board 
is limited in its functions as a review board to “post- 
auditing” those cases where employes have already 
been recommended for dismissal by a departmental 
board. Its purpose as a review board would seem to 
be limited to the second of the two aims of the 
measures enacted by Executive Order No. 9835—to 
give protection to employes against unfounded ac- 
cusations of disloyalty. 

Even though CSC exceeded its jurisdiction in rec- 
ommending Service’s dismissal, however, it is now a 
matter of record that a loyalty board found him a 
security risk. Under the circumstances the President 
himself probably has the authority to make the dis- 
missal stick. 


THE PRESENTS POWERS 


The President has very wide powers of appointment 
and dismissal in the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment. The decision of the United States Circuit of 
Appeals in Washington, D. C. in the Bailey case on 
March 22, 1951 upheld the constitutionality of the 
Government’s loyalty program. (Miss Dorothy Bailey, 
an employe of the Federal Security Agency, was sus- 
pended in November, 1948 and subsequently dis- 


missed on grounds of questionable loyalty, under the 
1947 rules.) The majority opinion in this case upheld 
the right of the President to come to any conclusion 
on the eligibility of persons to enter or be retained in 
the public service. One month later, on appeal, the 
Supreme Court sustained this verdict. 

In what appeared to be a contradictory finding, in 
the light of its decision in the Bailey appeal, the 
Supreme Court by a 5-to-3 vote ordered cases in- 
volving three organizations on the Attorney General’s 
subversive list to be returned to a lower court. The 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, the National 
Council of Soviet-American Friendship and the Inter- 
national Workers Order, charged the Court, had been 
deprived of the constitutional right of a hearing be- 
fore being listed. 


Errecr On Tue Loyatty ProGRAM 


The effect of this decision, despite the recognition 
of the President’s wide powers in the Bailey case, was 
to place the entire loyalty program in jeopardy, since 
the secrecy under which it now acts and which would 
be violated in public hearings is essential to its opera- 
tion. Furthermore, forcing the Attorney General to 
afford some kind of hearing before he lists an organiza- 
tion as subversive would imply an authority on the 
part of the courts to approve or disapprove of a hear- 
ing which has been given. Once this authority is con- 
ceded it would destroy the executive power to dis- 
charge an employe from Government service on the 
mere suspicion of loyalty. 

As the minority opinion pointed out (and there is 
legal authority in agreement), the Attorney General’s 
subversive list is only one step in a long process of 
helping the Chief Executive use his power and obliga- 
tion “to protect the nation against espionage, sub- 
version and sedition.” The President’s power to hire 
and dismiss Government employes, the opinion went 
on, was so broadened by the decision in the Bailey 
case that a Supreme Court limitation on procedure in 
loyalty investigations would not necessarily restrict 
it unless he chose to accept the limitation. 

If the courts eventually find that CSC’s Loyalty 
Review Board went beyond the limits of its authority 
in handling the Service case, one of two things may 
happen. Either the system of loyalty investigations 
may be revamped from top to bottom or the Presi- 
dent may take the case into his own hands. It would 
appear that he has the authority to do so. As the 
majority opinion handed down by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the Bailey case stated, dismissing an 
official who is performing an executive duty is an 
executive function. 

We do not think the Constitution meant that 
the President could not dismiss a subordinate 
executive employe without the judicial procedure 
required by the Sixth Amendment. 


Due process of law is applicable only when the 
accused is being deprived of something which is his 
by right. To hold a Government job is not a right. 
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Father Kelliher, of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Diocese, 
describes himself as “a very 
ordinary pastor in a rural 
parish.” He offers some in- 
teresting observations on 
Protestant adoption of 
Catholic practices. 





























THEY SAY that imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery. If this be true—and who would gainsay a 
proverb?—then Protestants in America are paying a 
great compliment to the Catholic Church. On the sur- 
face it would seem that the Catholic Church comes 
in for more than its share of carping criticism from 
all kinds of people and organizations. If you probe 
deeper, however, you find the strange and startling 
fact that for the last ten years the Protestant way of 
life, in many of its phases, has been and is being deep- 
ly influenced by the Catholic approach to the world 
we live in. 

When one considers that the Catholic Church has, 
from the earliest days, gradually absorbed its most 
violent persecutors and made them into its apostles, 
one is not altogether surprised at the “new look,” so 
Catholic in appearance, that is being assumed by our 
Protestant neighbors. Perhaps in our day, we are again 
witnessing the quiet, persistent and victorious advance 
of the Church. 

We all remember the bleak, barn-like structures that 
served as meeting places for our non-Catholic friends. 
Any use of cross or candle was looked upon as “Popish.” 
Today a Catholic would have difficulty, were it 
not for the signs in front, in distinguishing the Prot- 
estant from the Catholic place of worship. It is on the 
inside, however, that the most revolutionary changes 
have taken place. Where formerly the pulpit stood in 
isolated grandeur, an altar, with cross and candles, 
now stands in prayerful exhortation. The wisdom of 
the Catholic Church in using all the arts to raise the 
mind and heart to God is being attested to by the 
changes in Protestant rituals. The sanity of Catholic 
practice is piercing the gloom of the iconoclasts, and 
beauty and art have become again the handmaids of 
religion. 

The striving for unity among our Protestant breth- 
ren is another admission of the inherent weakness of 
their system. That Christ can appear to speak in so 
many contradictory ways, while a logical consequence 
of private interpretation of the Scriptures, is, none the 
less, one of the scandals of our days. The unity of 
Catholics becomes an object of admiration, and grad- 
ually of imitation. The Protestant churches’ desire for 
unity of action, if not of doctrine, was shown by the 
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tormation, November 29, 1950, of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America (NCCCUSA). This consolidated eight form- 
erly existing service agencies into a “single corporate 
agency” representing some 32 million American Prot- 
estants and Orthodox. 

Quite a number of years ago, a Catholic movement 
to harness the tremendous energies and whole-hearted 
enthusiasms of modern youth was initiated. The move- 
ment took form and finally became nation-wide. It 
was the Catholic Youth Organization, commonly re- 
ferred to as the C.Y.O. Some years ago a youth move- 
ment in the Protestant church began its existence as 
the “Youth for Christ” endeavor. 

Retreats for the laity have long been promoted by 
the Church. It tries by this means to deepen man’s 
spiritual life. A few days spent in the peace of a re- 
treat house, in the presence of Christ, meditating upon 
the great truths of faith, cannot but have a powerful 
effect upon the soul. The retreat idea is now being 
utilized in a small way by those not of our faith. No 
doubt it will become more popular with them. 

Cana Conferences for those contemplating marriage 
or recently married were instituted to help young 
people spiritualize and Christianize their married lives. 
A few days ago I read in the paper that such a pro- 
gram was being put into action by a non-Catholic 
group. 

For years everyone has been reading about Catholic 
Action, whose main purpose has been and is to restore 
all things in Christ. It is a lay movement directed by 
the bishops. In September, 1951, some 200 delegates 
from 20 denominations met in Washington, D.C., to 
organize a social-action group, to be called “Christian 
Action.” This group would offer a program of political, 
social and economic reform in the light of the gospel. 

Lest this become tedious, I will limit myself to one 
more example of the infiltration of Catholic ideas and 
practices into Protestant living. We all know how 
Catholics have been berated for wearing medals or 
religious insignia. It was the “grossest kind of super- 
stition”; a medal was a “spiritual rabbit’s foot” or 
something worse. I read an announcement the other 
day, in which the members of a certain denomination 
—Lutheran, I think—were advised to carry with them 
at all times a picture of Christ, as a reminder of their 
Lord and Saviour. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have tried to show 
how Protestants are adopting Catholic ideas and ways 
of procedure. The day may not be too far off when 
these activities may be instrumental in leading them 
to accept the whole of Catholic truth. 

The more spiritual activity there is among Prot- 
estants, the closer do they come to the one true Church 
on earth. No one can stay close to Christ without 
absorbing some of His wisdom, a wisdom that will 
gradually dispel doubts and uncertainties and replace 
them with the certitude of Christ’s way, the peace of 
Christ’s truth, the glory of Christ’s life in the Church. 

M. G. KELLIHER 
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Reappraisal of a classic 


Classics have sometimes been described as books 
which are widely praised, but seldom read; and the 
temptation to accept the cynicism of the maxim is 
particularly strong in the face of Alessandro Manzoni’s 
I Promessi Sposi. Outside of Italy, the novel has prob- 
ably won fewer European readers than any other 
novel of similar scope, and its scope is vast, for it is 
executed on a level comparable with Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace. 

This is a strange phenomenon, but one main reason 
for the neglect has undoubtedly been the question of 
translation. There have been translations into many 
languages, the first English one appearing in 1845; 
but many of them are turgid, ponderous and inac- 
curate (where their Italian failed them, some trans- 
lators on occasion would leave out whole sentences 
and paragraphs—even chapters!). Again, Manzoni 
built no myth about himself nor his life’s work: he 
did not court publicity and, though in England he had 
the blessing of Scott, later English critics such as 
Edward Garnett found his Catholicism too predomi- 
nantly displayed; they withheld their praise, if tempted 
to give any. 

Yet one cannot help feeling that Umberto Calosso 
came nearest to explaining this neglect when he de- 
clared that whereas Englishmen are prone to champion 
the goodness of man—his natural virtues—Manzoni’s 
emphasis was that his characters tended toward evil 
unless they were prevented by supernatural means: 
the battle waging in their souls was between original 
sin and grace. It would seem that, by one of those 
curious happenstances in literature, the novels of 
Graham Greene have to some extent conditioned the 
climate for a new English translation of I Promessi 
Sposi, by Archibald Colquhoun (Dutton. $5). 

Briefly the story of The Betrothed is of two peas- 
ants who, living in Milan in the seventeenth century 
during the Thirty Years War, are prevented time and 
again from marrying each other. They are separated 
not only by famine and plague, but by rivalry and 
jealousy. For at the outset of the novel their marriage 
is prevented because their parish priest fears for his 
skin rather than minister to his flock, prefers to follow 
the dictates of a racketeering nobleman rather than 
the dictates of his heart. So the lovers are forced into 
a conspiracy; to take the priest unawares and, in the 
presence of witnesses, to effect a quick form of emer- 
gency marriage: but their plans miscarry. 

The remainder of the book is concerned with their 
search for each other until face to face once more 
Lucia tells Renzo that in a moment of terror during 
her wanderings she had promised her virginity to Our 
Lady in return for her safety. She cannot marry him. 
It is here Don Cristéforo, a saintly Capuchin father and 
the complete opposite of the worldly parish priest, 
gives his advice. He says to Lucia: 

“Our Lord, my daughter, willingly accepts 
sacrifices and offerings when what we offer is our 
own. It is our heart, it is our will He wants; but 
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you cannot offer Him the will of another to whom 

you were already bound.” 

“Have I done wrong?” 

“No, my poor child, don’t think that. I believe 
in fact that the Holy Virgin has accepted the in- 
tention of your afflicted heart, and has offered it 
to God for you...” 

The words are simple—as simple as Father Rank’s 
comment to Mrs. Scobie: “And do you think God’s 
likely to be more bitter than a woman?” The Church 
knows all the rules, but she “doesn’t know what goes 
on in a single human heart.” Only God knows. 

Manzoni’s seventeenth-century tale is so straight- 
forward in outline that it is not until the end that one 
realizes what a vast scene he has encompassed; and 
in no way does that vastness obscure his characters. 
They all emerge as individuals with souls to save. 
There is Don Rodrigo, a precursor of the Fascist; 
there is the Unnamed One whose sudden conversion is 
no literary deus ex machina; and there is Cardinal 
Federigo Borromeo. For the heart of the matter is that 
when the Unnamed One faces the Cardinal his re- 
pentance is convincing because one has been made so 
aware of his wickedness that one is equally able to 
believe in his potential saintliness. One is shown the 
hair’s breadth which divides some people from Heaven 
and Hell. 

At a time when the term “Catholic novel” is being 
bandied about so loosely, The Betrothed may help to 
restore some preciser usage of the catchphrase. For 
although Manzoni quite surely had an awareness of 
grace and original sin which was denied to some of 
his most illustrious contemporaries, never does he, as 
it were, exploit this advantage. He is too much of an 
artist to allow his novel to become tainted with a note 
of preaching or propaganda. On the contrary, nothing 
that happens in it is beyond the bounds of credibility 
because every decision of every character is prepared 
for; they all follow as naturally as day follows night— 
and the image is especially appropriate. Later actions 
light up previous ones. The crooked lines by which 
God writes straight are apparent to the author’s read- 
ers as they are not to his characters. That is what makes 
Manzoni’s masterpiece so mellow and autumnal. To 
men of any age and at any season it presents life as 
it is with that core of mystery revealed which great 
fiction portrays. NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
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No alienated man 


HILAIRE BELLOC: An Anthology of 
his Prose and Verse 








By W. N. Roughead. Lippincott. 283p. 
$3.50 


This anthology of Hilaire Belloc’s 
prose and verse coincides with the 
eighty-first birthday of England’s el- 
dest literary figure, and the dean of 
the English Catholic revival. Mr. 
Roughead’s purpose is to introduce 
to a new generation of readers the 
thought, the style and, let us hope, 
something of the flavor of this truly 
great man. His task has been a dif- 
ficult one, as it is virtually impossible 
to comprehend the scope and sweep 
of Belloc’s vision within the confines 
of an anthology. The iron rigor of 
that keen and intense mind, brilliant 
and dogged, can be grasped and un- 
derstood only by someone who has 
followed the full argument, and Bel- 
loc’s life work is essentially one long 
argument, the comprehension of 
which demands a grasp of the essen- 
tials of our history, as well as the 
possession of an intellect willing to 
listen, and to follow the dictates of 
reason. 

But if the logic is absent, the style 
and the man are here. Once again 
Belloc tramps The Path to Rome, pon- 
tificates on “the essence of a vow,” 
laughs at the English Universities, is 
thrown in jail, and holds forth on 
the nature of the Great Barrel of 
Brulé. Go with him to Wattignies and 
watch the Army of the Republic clash 
with the “Royal Bourbon . . . heads 
down, ready to spend themselves 
largely into death.” Listen again and 
hear of the “Three Great Fools of 
Britain,” or watch Saladin grind the 
hopes of Medieval Christendom into 
the desert sands of the east, that East 
s0 detested by this man who could 
understand nothing but Europe, and 
all that Europe had ever meant. 

The living Belloc can be found in 
these selections of Mr. Roughead. The 
only serious omission was something 
representative of Esto Perpetua, Bel- 
loc’s finest artistic achievement. This 
collection of “Algerian Studies and 
Impressions,” written with a stylistic 
flawlessness unequaled in English let- 
ters, is a near-perfect adaptation of 
esthetic means to an end which is at 
once religious, philosophical and so- 
cial. 
Nevertheless, in turning the pages 
of Mr. Roughead’s really splendid an- 
thology, I could not help wondering 
whether or not his purpose was in 
vain. I doubt very much that Belloc 
can be made to appeal to the modern 
intelligentsia. In fact there has been 
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no serious study of his work done 
within the last fifteen years or so. He 
is not so much a writer who has been 
considered and rejected as a writer 
who has been simply ignored. 

I do not think we need seek far 
for the reasons: this is an age of 
estrangement that has found in think- 
ers like Kierkegaard and Barth apt 
articulation of the loneliness of mod- 
ern man; the artist, reflecting the 
times, has looked within himself and 
has attempted to discover the Truth 
by an intuition of the psychological 
and spiritual tensions at the very root 
of his being. His salvation and that 
of the age he mirrors is one wrought 
in anguish, in suffering, and even in 
sin. This salvation is best expressed 
through symbolic instruments  shar- 
pened in the pain of poetry, the hell 
so well described by Rimbaud. 

But Hilaire Belloc is not an alien- 
ated man. He has not been alone, but 
has been at one with the Christian 
tradition. This sense of the unity of 
the ages, and of the freshness of the 
historic Church which permeates all 
his writing with an ever-present ob- 
jectivity, has separated him from men 
who are separated from their very 
origins. 

Belloc has not had to find God 
by way of Satan. His vision has been 
that of a Catholicism rooted in the 
soil and in the history of Europe, 
nourished by an understanding of the 
primal things, “the camp, the refuge, 
the sentinels of the dark, the hearth.” 
His glory is the glory of that man who 
meditated outside that little chapel 
in the Alps, and whose considered 
judgment was that “it is a good thing 
to have loved one woman from a child, 
and it is a good thing not to have to 
return to the Faith.” 

F. D. WiLHELMSEN 


The Bible—three approaches 


THE GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN 








By Fulton Oursler. Doubleday. 426p. 
$3.95 


Revival of interest in the Bible, and 
especially the Old Testament, has run 
along on two levels, the scholarly and 
the popular. To speak only of the lat- 
ter, both novelist and playwright have 
long recognized the powerful emo- 
tional and intellectual impact of bib- 
lical situations and characters even 
upon those with the flimsiest Christian 
background. Unfortunately, the artist 
occasionally allows his own personality 
and viewpoint to dominate the epi- 
sodes. The upshot is, inevitably, a fan- 
tastic and lop-sided rewriting of the 
Bible with personalities tailored to 
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whatever specifications the author 
chooses. However noble these modern- 
ized “biblical” characters may be in 
themselves, they are quite unrecogniz- 
able to one who really knows his Old 
Testament. 

There is not the slightest danger of 
such perversion in Mr. Oursler’s book, 
which reduces interpretation and com- 
mentary to a minimum and, when 
necessarily invoked, uses them along 
most conservative lines. The aim of the 
book is praiseworthy, to retell the great 
episodes in such a way that people 
may be led to the well of living waters, 
the Old Testament itself. How suc- 
cessfully the aim will be realized in- 
volves prediction, and I am no prophet; 
but I cannot withhold my admiration 
for the courage Mr. Oursler shows in 
taking on such a difficult job. Ask any 
scholar to retell, in a consecutive nar- 
rative, the Old Testament story from 
Eden to Herod, and to do it in less than 
five hundred pages! I doubt if he 
would take your demand seriously. 

But Mr. Oursler is not a scholar nor, 
as far as I can judge, would he be 
classed as a_ particularly _ brilliant 
writer. Yet he knows how to tell a story 
appealingly and reverently, and the 
Old Testament supplies the rest. In 
what other literature could you find an 
Abraham, a Deborah, a Ruth, a David 
or a Jehu, together with the stirring 
events which their names call to mind? 
Mr. Oursler has omitted none of them 
and, by a kind of humble literary self- 
effacement, lets them live and speak 
their parts largely in the inspired words 
of the biblical narrative itself. The 
translations used are clear and re- 
liable, and the staging is helped no 
little by a series of well-drawn maps. 

What Mr. Oursler has given us is 
about two thousand years of fast-mov- 
ing, turbulent history, which is at the 
same time sacred history, where time 
and eternity meet and man stands 
trembling before his God. To say that 
he has caught some of the power of 
the Old Testament without sacrificing 
substantial accuracy, and with no cloy- 
ing subjectivism, is the best thing we 
can say about a work like this. In fact, 
his accuracy both in substance and 
often in detail is surprising in the case 
of an amateur, and we can be sure 
that much conscientious research has 
gone into the writing of this story. 
May this book be as successful as The 
Greatest Story Ever Told. 

FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 
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THE LORE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


By Joseph Gaer. Little, Brown. 388p. 
$4.50 








THE BOOK OF THIRTY 
CENTURIES 





By Stanley Rypins. Macmillan. 420p. 
$7 


Both the above books represent schol- 
arly research, one gathering and classi- 
fying the immense mass of Jewish 
folklore that in various forms has 
stemmed from the Old Testament, 
and the other tracing the transmission 
of the biblical text through the cen- 
turies. 

Mr. Gaer has the merit of originality 
since nothing of this kind has before 
been made available to the general 
reader. Dr. Rypins covers ground al- 
ready in large measure worked over 
by such scholars as Kenyon, but he 
presents much new matter and dresses 
it in a style pleasing enough to hold 
popular attention. 

The products of Jewish fancy col- 
lected by Mr. Gaer are often trivial, 
crude or silly, but many of them are 
amusing and provide the entertain- 
ment of fairy tales or brief romances. 
Light is thrown throughout on some 
of the primitive beliefs of the people 
and their later elaboration in story or 
legend. Much of the material arose 
from the need felt by Jewish teachers 
to hold the interest of their disciples 
by inventing explanations for natural 
or religious mysteries and giving these 
“a local habitation and a name.” Many 
of the selections are mere summaries 
of the biblical account, others run 
counter to it. 

Dr. Rypins traces with copious il- 
lustration the history of the text of 
the Bible: the earliest manuscripts 
and their multiplication in ancient ver- 
sions; early printed editions; the 
laborious corrections of textual critics; 
and the latest modern attempts at re- 
editing or translating. Besides the 
fairly brief notes inserted in the text, 
the book is enriched with fuller ref- 
erences and comments in notes placed 
at the end. These are followed by a 
select bibliography, eight tables 
mainly on the old manuscripts, and 
a double index. 

Here is much valuable material in 
compact form showing how the 
critics have been working to eliminate 
the mistakes that crept into the text 
in its long history and to get back to 
the true original meanings. On some 
matters of detail judgments are pro- 
nounced that are not in harmony with 
the position generally taken by Cath- 
olic scholars, and the subtitle of the 
book, “An Introduction to the Modern 
Study of the Bible,” indicates the 


author’s limited outlook in taking the 
Bible as a merely human production. 
In this connection it is significant that 
the word “inspiration” does not occur 
in the general index. An appreciation 
of the sacred and unique character of 
the Bible due to its inspiration is es- 
sential to a proper introduction to the 
Scriptures. Because of this special 
characteristic the Bible was watched 
over with care in its transmission, 
divine providence seeing to it that 
its essential features were always pre- 
served, no matter how many acci- 
dental errors might be made in copy- 
ing or translating the text. 
Wiuram A. Down, S.J. 


Without ethos or eschatology 
WE FISHED ALL NIGHT 








By Willard Motley. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 560p. $3.75 


Willard Motley’s second novel is al- 
most wholly disappointing, not only 
because it fails to uphold the con- 
siderable achievement of Knock on 
Any Door, but also because it fails 
on its own terms, those of the Dreiser- 
Dos Passos school of social realism 
and expressionism. 

The title of We Fished All Night 
symbolizes the author’s attitude and 
his characters’ destinies. The dedica- 
tion reads: “This book is for all the 
soldiers who fought for all the coun- 
tries that failed them in the hope that 
they will never again have to fight for 
all the countries that will again fail 
them.” And the epigraph reads: “Lord, 
we fished all night and caught 
nothing.” 

Don Lockwood (born Chet Ko- 
sinski) rises from Polish slum to po- 
litical eminence by the classically 
nefarious means previously outlined 
in such works as Manhattan Transfer. 
Jim Norris is unable to adjust him- 
self to his domestic life, obsessed as 


he is by his grisly experiences as a ' 


combat soldier and by an overpower- 
ing sexual drive. These lead him to 
the edge of personal disaster; but as a 
union leader he engages in a strike 
and in the resultant riot when he goes 
down to death under policemen’s 
billies, “the French girl, the old 
woman he had killed, the German sol- 
dier he hadn’t saved, disappeared for- 
ever from his pangs of conscience and 
absolved him from any blame in this 
effort of his in the name of the people, 
the little people who seeded the en- 
tire world.” 

The third principal protagonist 
is Aaron Levin, poetic and sensitive, 
victimized by his half-Jewish heritage 
and his military experiences. His psy- 
chosis, recounted in great detail, 


might compel our admiration were it 
a clinical psychologist’s report. 

These three men return to Chicago 
to fish, symbolically, through the night 
of our postwar years. When at their 
story’s end we ask what they have 
caught, Mr. Motley answers that they 
have cdught nothing, they live and die 
empty-handed. As his afterthought we 
read that the young men of the world 
are like young grass that is cut down, 
grows up “To be cut down. Night, 
night, night, and the wind.” The 
novelist asks in conclusion: “Why 
does God waste so many seeds?” 

The words of Origen answer this 
question: “Men are wont to complain 
against God and to say: Why do the 
unrighteous suffer no ill in this life, 
and all distresses fall upon the lovers 
of God? They know not that the judg- 
ments of God are an abyss.... ” 
How different is Mr. Motley’s ideal! 

We Fished All Night is a novel of 
dismay, a novel without an ethos and 
without an eschatology—yet it pur- 
ports to discuss good and evil and the 
relation of God to man. But human 
nature cannot be adequately defined 
within the framework of a muddled, 
murky, materialistic sociology. Neither 
is despair the answer to Mr. Motley’s 
question; neither does the class strug- 
gle give men a valid ideal to live and 
die for. 

The style is as inadequate as the 
point of view, alternating between 
the banality of “The music was sexy” 
and the banality of “the little people 
who seeded the entire world, who 
grew like grass across the world, who 
withered and died or who were cut 
down in youth.” 

If the novel sells, as it undoubtedly 
will, those sales will be based not 
on its questionable social idealism, 
even less on the flatness of its style 
and characterization, but rather on its 
unintentionally comic portrayal of life 
in Chicago as a dour marathon of 
sex, liquor, and chicanery. Conscious 
caricature can be great art; this is not 
great art. NICHOLAS JOOST 





A HISTORY OF MEDICINE: 
Vol. I, Primitive and Archaic Medicine 





By Henry E. Sigerist. Oxford. 564p. 
$8.50 


Paris-born Henry Sigerist devoted the 
first part of his academic career to a 
study of oriental languages in Zurich 
and London. He then began the study 
of medicine and soon found that he 
was able to combine his various inter- 
ests in the study of medical history. In 
1987 Sigerist came to the United 
States as Director of the Institute of 
the History of Medicine at Johns Hop- 
kins University. At the age of 56 he 
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Should the United States establish diplomatic 
relations nith the Vatican? 


You can get the facts behind this vitally important question 
from— 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH THE VATICAN 


by 
Robert A. Graham S.J. 


and 


Robert C. Hartnett S.J. 
a new AMERICA PRESS booklet 


Here, in one handy 48-page booklet, AMERICA’s Editor-in-Chief 
gives you a clear, concise explanation of 


— how this issue arose 

— what the United States has to gain by this move 
— why opposition has been so strong 

— who are for and who are against this proposal 


Father Graham describes the role of the Vatican substantially as 
in his four widely acclaimed AMERICA articles. 


Also, DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN con- 
tains Dr. Edward S. Corwin’s forthright statement on the alleged 
constitutional issue of “Separation of Church and State.” 


Order your own individual copy today. At the same time order extra copies, 
you'll find them useful and practical in many ways—for sale through parish 
pamphlet racks, in teaching many high school and college courses in History, 
Religion, Political Science, etc., for use by Study Clubs and Discussion groups. 


Single copies 25¢ 
10 to 49 copies: 10% discount 
50 to 99 copies: 20% discount 
100 copies or more: 30% discount 


The same substantial discounts apply to all other AMERICA PRESS booklets 
and pamphlets. Send for a complete list of these pamphlets concerning Educa- 
tion, International Relations, Social Problems, Literature, Vocations, Encyclicals 
and Apologetics. 








THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street @ New York 17, New York 
Please send me...... copies of DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN by 
Robert A. Graham, S.J. and Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., according to the prices listed below. 
Single copies 25¢ each. Discounts: 10 to 49 copies, 10%; 50 to 99 copies, 20%; 100 

copies or more, 30%. 

CD payment enclosed C bill me later 

(On orders for less than $1 payment must accompany order) 
(Please send me the AMERICA PRESS complete pamphlet list. 
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retired from this chair and, having 
been made Research Associate in the 
History of Medicine at Yale University 
with professorial rank on an indefinite 
leave of absence, he went to live in a 
Swiss hamlet in order to complete, 
without the interruptions of lecturing 
and teaching, his truly monumental 
project. 

The present book is the first of eight 
volumes on the history of medicine. 
In it the author sets down the plan of 
his work, entering into the details of 
the direct and indirect sources of med- 
ical history. His view of the subject 
matter may be stated as follows: “ 
Medicine is not a natural science either 
pure or applied. Methods of science 
are used all the time in combating 
disease, but medicine itself belongs 
much more to the realm of social sci- 
ences because the goal is social.” He 
then points out how health, adjust- 
ment to environment, the making of 
useful and contented members of so- 
ciety and rehabilitation of the injured 
are, from the earliest times, the goal 
of medicine. He notes that education 
and the administration of the law are 
directed to much the same end. 

From the beginning the physician’s 
actions originate from two sources, ex- 
perience and theory, so that the his- 
tory of medicine deals not only with 
the physician’s activities, but with the 
ideas that guide him. His philosophic 
views and scientific theories influence 
his method of treatment: it will be of 
one sort when the cause of disease is 
regarded as having been produced by 
an evil spirit, of another when the 
cause is regarded as a disturbance in 
balance between hypothetical humors, 
and of still another when the cause is 
regarded as a disturbance in balance 
between physical and chemical fac- 
tors. The author accordingly proposes 
to discuss the dominant philosophy of 
a nation at a given period of medical 
progress. It is this comprehensive 
viewpoint that makes this book one of 
importance to all students of history. 

This volume, in addition, presents a 
discussion of primitive medicine. 
There is a profusion of collected ob- 
servations. In discussing the origin of 
the principles of hygiene, the author 
notes: “All ancient people had a 
strongly developed concept of purity 

. . it was a spiritual concept . . . but 
it had to be dominated physically . . . 
he who entered the temple had to be 
washed and dressed in spotless linen 
. . . this concept had great hygienic 
consequences.” Therapies, from the 
beginning, included bathing and 
cleansing. 

The final portion of Volume I con- 
tains the systematic history of medi- 
cine in ancient Egypt and in Mesopo- 
tamia up to the conquests of Alexander 
the Great. These chapters serve as 
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fascinating illustrations of the author's 
plan to discuss the geography, chron- 
ology, social environment, the prin- 
ciples and the content of medicine in 
each nation. 

The author has sincerity, devotion 
to his subject and unusual tenacity of 
purpose. To see scholarship of this 
type in the unfolding of a lifetime plan 
will present high intellectual excite- 
ment to many a reader. The book is 
well illustrated. The documentation is 
complete and detailed. It is a world 
history in the setting of man’s instinc- 
tive concern for health and well-being. 

ALPHONSE R. VONDERAHE 


From the Editor’s shelf 

A Question oF Upsrineinc, Anthony 
Powell (Scribner’s. $2.75). The three 
young gentlemen who figure in this 
story of school days at Eton come 
close to the young men so cleverly 
portrayed by Evelyn Waugh, and the 
book’s interest, to Mary Stack McNiff, 
lies in the shrewd and malicious 
characterizations of the boys, their 
schoolmates and relatives. 


PowELL oF THE CoxLorapo, by Wil- 
liam Culp Darrah (Princeton. $6). 
This new biography is a belated 
tribute to a man little known and less 
appreciated by our generation, Major 
John Powell, who initiated several fed- 
eral services, the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Reviewer William N. Bischoff recom- 
mends the thrilling story of Powell’s 
explorations and mapping of the Colo- 
rado River and the Grand Canyon 
and the whole book to the ordinary 
reader as well as to the scholar. 


20TH MeEnRmrAN, by Robert Travers 
(Norton. $3). This, says James B. Kel- 
ley, is a rip-roaring tale of the sea, one 
which is as breath-taking at times as 
the wind the crew of S.S. Branten 
must face. The ship sails from Eng- 
land to the United States in 1942 with 
a load of whiskey in her hold, and 
on her decks are men of many back- 
grounds. As they ride out the storms 
and pass the submarine zone, the 
reader is forcefully given a portrait 
of the sea’s ruthlessness and terror. 


Tue New Turxs, by Eleanor Bisbee 
(University of Pennsylvania. $5). The 
author spent many years teaching in 
Istanbul and writes with authority and 
insight of the transition of Turkey 
from a decadent empire to a modern 
republic. The book is concerned chiefly 
with the Turkey of the first genera- 
tion to grow up entirely under the 
Republic. Charles P. Bruderle found 
it an interesting and competent survey. 


UmseEnrto’s Circus, by Eduard Bass 
(Farrar, Straus & Young. $3), is set 
against the background of a mid- 
nineteenth-century Central European 
circus, and tells the story of a wan- 
dering mason and his small son, in 
the employ of Umberto’s Circus. In 
the opinion of reviewer James B. Kel- 
ley the story is merely an excuse to 
describe, in truly wonderful fashion, 
the colorful and fascinating circus life. 


WRITTEN IN THE Stars, by F. Hope 
Fisher (Harper. $3). This is a first 
novel based on the life of the artist 
Albrecht Diirer and set in the plague- 
ridden streets of Nuremburg in the late 
fifteenth century. There are memorable 
characters: Diirer’s parents, his strong- 
willed wife Agnes, and the painter him- 
self, an honorable man as well as a 
great artist. Mary L. Dunn says the 
novel is not only a promising first but a 
biography well worth reading. 


SouTtHwest CorNER, by Mildred 
Walker (Harcourt, Brace. $2), is a 
pleasant little story about an old 
Vermont lady whose solitary life is 
changed with the advent of a talkative, 
slightly vulgar woman companion who 
persuades her to leave her hilltop. 
Alice McLarney echoes the praise of 
a librarian who remarked: “It is a re- 
lief to turn to a talent like Mildred 
Walker’s—no preoccupation with sex 
and nobody is psychotic.” 





THE WORD 











“O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast con- 
secrated family life with indescribably 
beautiful virtues by being subject to 
Mary and Joseph, through their help 
make us to be instructed by the ex- 
ample of Thy Holy Family, and to 
attain a membership in it for all eter- 
nity” (Prayer of the Mass of the Holy 
Family) 


We were visiting the home of one of 
our Chaldean Catholic students in 
Baghdad. The father of the family 
brought out their cherished heirloom 
—a beautifully wrought “family tree.” 
The painting had been begun two or 
three centuries before. Down through 
the years as the family grew, and the 
branches from the main trunk spread 
and developed, skilled artists would be 
called in to represent this growth in the 
picture of the tree. This artistic symbol 
and pledge of a closely knit family life 
was sought after in vain by British 
antiquarians. The father was deter- 
mined that it would stay in the family. 





NOW READY 


Blessed 
Are 
They 


By FRANK BAKER 


Nothing in all literature can equal 
the power and the beauty of the 
Beatitudes breathed by our Sav- 
iour. Frank Baker here presents 
a unique treatment of the Sermon 
on the Mount in short-story form. 
Using each Beatitude as a subject, { 
he has created eight imaginative 
plots that demonstrate with great 
forcefulness and startling original- 
ity the implied meaning behind 
Christ’s words. All the stories 
breathe gentle, hypnotic grace and 
show very evident craftsmanship. 
$3.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


The Newman Press 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
Sung in the famous Cathedral in Paris by the 
unparalleled voices of the choir, this is the only 
record album available of the traditional songs 
written by the Cathedral musicians, as well as 
the classical numbers: musical messages of 


prayer which have resounded for nearly a 
thousand years. 


AN ALBUM OF TIMELESS INSPIRATION 


SELECTIONS: On Midnight They 
Awakened; Beautiful Star That | Love; 
Libera Me, Domine; Sancta Immacu- 
lata; Qui Pacem Ponit; Venite Sancte 
Spiritus; Jerusalem and Filiae Sion; 
O Filii Et Filiae; O Salutaris; Qui 
Lazarum Ressuscitasti; In the Shad- 
ows of the Night; Dark Night Your 
Shadow. 


SEND FOR YOUR ALBUM NOW 
5 Records » 10 Inch » 78 RPM 
Viaylite $8.50 + Semi-Flex $7.00 » Shellac Type $6.00 
Enclose money order or check for num- 
ber ordered. We pay shipping charges. 
VONNA PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
5816 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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Each little name in the ancient Syro- 
Chaldaic script meant more to him than 
it ever could to a historian in London. 

These Catholic Semites of Iraq share 
with all the children of Sem the ad- 
mirable natural virtue of great rev- 
erence for the father of the family. 
Even though the father of Sem once 
brought shame on himself through too 
much drink, that reverence was there 
to throw around him the cloak of filial 
piety. 

“We are all spiritually Semites,” as 
Pius XI so strikingly said. We are 
called by the “adoption of sons” to a 
membership in the noblest and most 
holy of all families. Jesus Christ has 
made us His brothers and given us 
Mary for our Mother, and St. Joseph 
is the guardian of all the members of 
the family of Christ on earth. 

It is interesting to note that St. 
Luke depicts the family tree of Jesus 
only after the testimony of the Eternal 
Father to the true sonship of Christ 
was given on the occasion of His bap- 
tism. Then through Joseph, His foster- 
father, the line is traced back. It dif- 
fers from that of St. Matthew because 
account is taken here and there of 
sons by adoption rather than natural 
parentage. 

Thus is the line of Joseph and Mary, 
who was a relative, traced back to 
God. When the line had gone back 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





iRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 

Louis R Williamson, Hartsville, South 

Carolina. 
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to Noah it became the common line of 
all families. 

The Holy Family suffered many 
trials. They knew the housing shortage 
in Bethlehem. They suffered the loss 
of civil liberties under Herod. They 
undoubtedly experienced anti-semitism 
in Egypt. But above all they gave sig- 
nificance to the drab life of labor of 
the “forgotten man” when they came 
forth from Egypt as “Displaced Per- 
sons” and settled and toiled in Naza- 
reth. To this family we belong. 

The last mention of Our Mother in 
Holy Scripture shows us where the 
Catholic family must find its strength 
and inspiration. St. Luke in the Acts 
of the Apostles (1:14) describes the 
days that preceded the birth of the 
Church, the family of Christ, on Pen- 
tecost. “All these [the apostles] with 
one mind continued steadfastly in 
prayer with the women and Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and with His breth- 
ren.” The family that prays together 
with Mary will stay together with 
Jesus and Mary and Joseph. 

JouN J. SCANLON 





THEATRE 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA, by 
Bernard Shaw, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra, by William Shakespeare, pre- 
sented in alternate performances at 
The Ziegfeld, were Gilbert Miller’s 
Christmas gift to Broadway. Vivien 
Leigh and Laurence Olivier — Sir 
Laurence, I believe it is—interpret the 
title roles in both plays. Since their 
names appear below the author's in 
the Shaw comedy and above the au- 
thor’s in the Shakespeare tragedy, it 
may be assumed that they are featured 
in the former play and starred in the 
latter. There are times when the pro- 
tocol of billing becomes somewhat 
confusing. 

Their playbill credits hardly matter, 
however, since in both plays they 
give eloquent performances worthy 
of two of the noblest dramas in our 
language. These are plays written in 
the grand manner by craftsmen who 
captured the spirit, color and context 
of an age in history, recording its 
significance on a microfilm of human 
character. Caesar and Cleopatra is a 
comedy of character in ascendancy 
while Antony and Cleopatra is a trag- 
edy of character in decline. In the 
former play a mature Caesar instructs 
the adolescent queen in the art of 
government. In the Shakespeare drama 
a mature queen, forgetting what 
Caesar had taught her, exerts a cor- 











roding influence on Antony’s character 
until his valor disintegrates into blus- 
ter and his decisions are mere ex- 
pressions of impulse or whim. Observ- 
ing the two plays on successive nights, 
back to back, is a memorable ex- 
perience. 

It was Olivier who conceived the 
idea of presenting two plays in one 
production, with the same personnel 
and largely the same scenery serving 
both plays. The settings, which 
include a revolving stage, were de- 
signed by Roger Furse and construct- 
ed in England. Audrey Crudas de- 
signed the costumes, which provide 
the production with an atmosphere 
of oriental splendor. The trappings 
of the production—the stately Egyp- 
tian pillars and austere Roman col- 
umns, glittering helmets, colorful 
plumes and luxurious silks—are an 
array of eye-catchers that might easily 
distract attention from the spirit of the 
plays. Michael Benthal has synchro- 
nized the ensembles so skilfully, how- 
ever, that the human element is al- 
ways more conspicuous than the 
background. 

While the Oliviers—they are Mr. 
and Mrs. in private life—are lumin- 
ous in both plays, they are more suc- 
cessful in handling the senior roles. 
Sir Laurence is more impressive as 
the sagacious Caesar than as the tem- 
pestuous Anthony, while Lady Vivien 
is more assured as the experienced 
and worldly-wise Cleopatra. In neither 
play does their rendering of the roles 
descend below the level of acting 
that must be called truly distin- 
guished. 

Robert Helpmann is sparkling as 
Apollodorus in Caesar and persuasive- 
ly calculating as Octavius in Antony. 
Niall MacGinnis as Rufio, Wilfred 
Hyde White as Britannus, submit 





NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE is an editor 
at the Phoenix Press, London and 
on the staff of the literary quar- 
terly The Wind and the Rain. 


FREDERICK D. WILHELMSEN is in- 
structor in philosophy at the 
University of Santa Clara. 


A. R. VonpERAHE, M.D., teaches 
in the School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 


Rev. WittuaM A. Down, §S.J., is 
professor of Sacred Scripture at 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, Illinois. 


Rev. FrepEerRIcK L. MORIARTY, 
S.J., is professor of Scripture at 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 
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THE UNIQUE BOOK CLUB: FOR THE SOUL 


Foundation blessed by His Holiness Pius XI, 1934, 
through Cardinal Pacelli, Now Pius XII, gloriously reigning. 


Editorial Contributors of some previous selections 
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Editorial Secretary, Rev. Daniel M. O'Connell, S. J. 
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Current Offering 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
SAINT BERNADETTE 


By Henri Petitot, O.P. 


$2.50 








An Ideal Religious Gift 





8 CURRENT SPIRITUAL BOOKS SYMPATHETICALLY CHOSEN 


8 times a year there arrives in the mail a modern religious book expertly chosen. Biog- 
raphies of men and women like ourselves; devotional books, seasonally appropriate. 


THE BOOK CLUB OF THE SPIRIT! NOW IN ITS 17th YEAR! 


An $18.00 subscription brings you around $24.00 (retail) in eight appealing current 
books of the soul. This extra value of $6.00 is equivalent to two “dividend” books. In 
addition we offer to new subscribers ($18.00) a free copy of HOW TO PRAY ($2.00) 
by Fr. Robert Nash, S. J., $26.00 for $18.00. 





SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Room 308A, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Rev. Fathers: Kindly enter me in your Spiritual Book-Club-of-the-Soul. Enclosed find check. $18.00 to cover 
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r eight current books; $9.00 for four current books; $5.00 for two current books. 
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notable performances in Caesar as 
well as in less conspicuous roles in 
Antony. Dawson France, the child 
Pharaoh in Caesar, is delightfully 
humorous as a puppet king. Too 
many others in the huge cast, seventy- 
one in all, rate honorable mention to 
be named here. 

Overshadowing the efforts of all 
others, however, are those of the au- 
thors, Shakespeare and Shaw. These 
are plays so adroitly constructed, so 
rich in spiritual force, that it is 
virtually impossible for inept acting 
to ham them up or deprive them of 
dignity and beauty. As interpreted by 
the Oliviers, the present production, 
in which Shakespeare and Shaw are 
practically collaborators, is a monu- 
ment of dramatic grandeur. 

THEOPHILUs LEwIs 





FILMS 











MOVIES ARE BETTER THAN 
EVER. After one attempt a few years 
back, this reviewer retired from the 
business of naming the best pictures 
of the year. This abstention has been 
due partly to a feeling that any pre- 
arranged pattern of selection, whether 
of one picture or ten, is bound to be 
arbitrary and frustratingly unsatisfac- 
tory. It is partly due to an ignoble 
disinclination to commit myself, and 
partly to the rigid pronouncements on 
the complex subject of morality in art 
under which a Catholic film reviewer 
operates. However, 1951, the year in 
which the movies were supposed to 
succumb to television and didn’t, pro- 
duced an unusual number of good 
films and good tries boding well for 
the future. The record deserves to be 
recapitulated. So here, uninhibited by 
numerical limitations, but none the 
less both personal and arbitrary, is a 
list of everything that I found particu- 
larly interesting. 


The biggest spectacle (and, all things 
considered, remarkably  worth- 
while)—Quo Vadis 


The loveliest film to look at—The 
River 


The best directorial achievement—A 
Place in The Sun 


The best drama—Death of a Salesman 


The best British drama—The Browning 
Version 
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The best melodrama—Detective Story 


The best musical—An American in 
Paris 


The best serious musical experiment— 
Of Men and Music 
Runners-up—The Medium and Tales 
of Hoffman 


The best comedy—You’re in the Navy 
Now (U. S. S. Teakettle) 
Runner-up—Here Comes the Groom 


The best British comedy—The Laven- 
der Hill Mob 
Runner-up—The Magnet 


The best war film—The Frogmen 
Runners-up—Go for Broke and The 
Halls of Montezuma 


Noteworthy films on related subjects: 
A blind veteran’s rehabilitation— 
Bright Victory 
A British peacetime naval tragedy— 
Operation Disaster 
A Civil War classic—-The Red Badge 
of Courage 


The role of “good” Germans in World 
War II—The Desert Fox and De- 
cision before Dawn 


The best adventure film — Captain 
Horatio Hornblower 


The best true adventure film — Kon- 
Tiki 


The best semi-documentary adventure 
film—Scott of the Antarctic 


The best adaptation of a classic— 
Oliver Twist 


The best dramatization of a headline 
story—14 Hours 
Runners-up—The Well and The Big 
Carnival (Ace in the Hole) 


The best science-fiction tale — The 
Thing (which had the good sense 
not to take itself too seriously ) 


The best reflection of the contempo- 
rary scene—I Want You 


The best foreign-language film — God 
Needs Men (French) 


For the record this list specifically and 
with malice aforethought omits one 
critical favorite—A Streetcar Named 
Desire —and three sensational box- 
office successes—The Great Caruso, 
Show Boat and David and Bathsheba 
—for the perhaps inadequate but cer- 
tainly unanswerable reason that I 
didn’t like them. 
Mora WALSH 
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